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If, however, we ask whether the System of Logic
is destined to live as a classic on the subject, we open
a question of wider issue. ' Clearly, it is a work which
no student of the subject can possibly forego; it has
been extensively used as an instrument of education
both at the Universities and elsewhere, though at
Oxford, at all events, a reaction on the lines of German
thought has for some time been in progress. The work
is divided into six books, of which the first two, headed
respectively "Names and Propositions" and c<Reason-
ing," represent the formal aspect of Logic, and are mainly
concerned with the process of Deduction. The main
contention is, that the syllogism is a petitio principii, the
conclusion being contained in the premisses, and that
the real process of inference is from particular case
to adjacent particular case. The second book contains
Mill's attack on one of the strongholds of the ^ priori
school, the belief, namely, that necessary truth is distinct
in kind, and not only in degree, from contingent truth.
The battle is usually fought out over the case of geomet-
rical axioms, which Mill declares to be empirical
in their origin. It is the third book, however, which
is the striking feature of Mill's Logic, where, in twenty-
five chapters, he gives an exhaustive analysis of Induction
and the processes of Science. The possibility of
Induction rests on the Uniformity of Nature; but this
itself is only an empirical generalisation, which merely
differs from other and less trustworthy generalisations
in the enormous number of observations on which it
is based, and the width and variety of its scope.
Laws of Nature are then explained, and we are intro-
duced to the methods of Experimental Inquiry byh thinkers
